40    CONSTITUTION OF EASTERN CHURCHES

entiate the Orthodox communion from the papal, were in
1895 summed up as follows by Anthimus, then Patriarch
of Constantinople: (1) Procession of the Holy Ghost from
the Father alone. (2) The necessity for triple immersion
in baptism. (3) The use of leavened bread in the mass, as
over against the azyma, or unleavened bread. (4) The
form of the epiclesis, or invocation of the Holy Spirit upon
the worshippers and upon the sacramental gifts. (5) Com-
munion of the people in both kinds. (6) The denial of
indulgence and purgatory, though disbelief in the latter is
held to be consistent with prayers for the dead.1

It is a fundamental axiom of the Orthodox Church, in-
herited from the Byzantine Empire, that wherever there is
an independent state, there also must be an independent
church. Thus, as far as Greek orthodoxy is concerned,
temporal and spiritual authority have the same geographical
limits. While coextensive, they are not necessarily coin-
cident, hence an autonomous Greek church can exist in an
autonomous Moslem state.2 As a corollary to this general
proposition, whenever a given country becomes independent
the Orthodox Church within its borders should become not
only self-governing, but autocephalous: that is, having the
right to elect its chief or the members of the synod which
directs it without the necessity of obtaining confirmation of
the election from any other patriarch or synod. At the
present day the one hundred million members of the Ortho-
dox Church are grouped in at least fifteen of these auto-
cephalous churches. In the following list the elates indi-
cate the year when the independence of a given church was
either claimed or acknowledged. From a study of these
dates it will be at once apparent that many of these churches
owe their independence to the comparatively recent lopping
off of territory from European Turkey. In some cases the
independence of the church is almost synchronous with that

1 This list is found in an encyclical and synodieal letter, dated 1895,
addressed to clergy and people.   Quoted by Comte do Jchay, " Be la
Situation Le*gale des Sujets Ottomans non-Musulmans," p. 91.

2 The state religion of Turkey is Islam, but the sultan claims a certain
control of all the churches.   Compare with page 43.